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Lullaby 


Sleep, mouseling, sleep, ( 
Hear the drowsy sweep 

Of Cook's big broom 

In the dining room— 


Sleep, mouseling, sleep. 






Sleep, mouseling, sleep. 
The dusk is the time to creep 
To find the crumbs 


W here the broom never comes— 
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Sleep, mouselin 2; sleep. 
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Sleep, mouseling, sleep, 
Hear the drowsy sweep 
Of Cook's big broom 
In the dining room— 


Sleep, mouseling, sleep. 





1 
) The Old Mouse 
| I don't fear cats, But I’ve outwitted 
I don't fear traps, A dozen cooks 
; l am too old and wise. And cats by the score or so! 
? ) My whiskers all And my advice 
Are white as milk, Is worth its price 
| And age has dimmed my eyes. In very good cheese, | know! 
| 





By EvizapetH CoaTswortTH . Illustrated by ROJANKOVSKY 

















ParT ONE 
LIVER Ott, the boy genius of Har- 
mony Village, looked up at the 
old apple tree in the Treadway back- 
yard. A pair of long legs dangled from 
one of the high, strong branches. ‘The 
legs belonged to Lincoln ‘Treadway, 
better known as the Missing Link. He 
was Oliver’s best friend and partner. 

Oliver’s thoughts turned to Sir Isaac 
Newton who discovered that the earth 
has gravity. 

“Someday I’ll make a discovery like 
that,” said Oliver to himself. “It’s only 
a matter of time.” 

“Hey! Are you ready?” called the 
Link. “Or I'll eat the apples.” 
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By JAcK BECHDOLT 


‘‘A fine scientist you are,” said Oliver, 
looking at the second hand on his wrist 
watch. “Okay, apples away!” 

Down came the apples. Suddenly Oli- 
ver felt that he actually was Sir Isaac, 
for the biggest apple hit him right on 
the back of his head. 

“Ouch!” he yelled. But no one heard 
the young scientist, for just then the 
screen door of the Treadway back porch 
banged. Nine-year-old Adele ran out, 
screeching, ‘‘Oliver! Oliver Ott!” 

Head high, her hair flying wild, she 
ran toward the tree. The Link climbed 
down the tree, groaning. His kid sister 
was always interrupting. 

‘“‘How many times does a person have 
to tell you not to bother us when we're 
busy, I’d like to know?” 

Adele grinned. “I guess you’d like to 
know a lot of things I know.” 

“Such as?” asked Oliver. 

Adele waved a slip of paper in front 
of him. “It’s for you, Mr. Genius. An 
important message that I took for you.” 

Oliver tried to snatch the paper from 
her. “Give it to me,” he demanded. 
“Say please.” 
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dthe Model T 


Illustrated by Epwin SCHMIDT 


The Link grabbed the slip of paper 
from Adele and passed it to Oliver. “It’s 
only a shopping list.”’ 

“Your mother wants you to get the 
things right away,” said Adele. ‘She for- 
got to buy them when she was shopping.” 

“Your absent-minded mother takes 
after you, Ol,” remarked the Link. 

“Only she’s always forgetting things,” 
said Oliver, walking toward his bike. “I 
just get absent-minded when I’m work- 
ing on an important invention.” 

The Link picked up his bike. “You 
ought to give up those gravity experi- 
ments and start on something that will 
make errands a pleasure. ‘Too bad your 
flying bicycle didn’t work.” 

A dreamy look came into Oliver’s eyes. 
Both the Link and his sister knew what 
that meant. Oliver was hatching an idea. 
They watched him while he ran his 
hands through his mousy hair until it 
stood up like a shoe-brush. 

“T have it!” cried Oliver. “Ott’s Super- 
sonic Electro Bike! It will run on a bat- 
tery. No gasoline needed, no fumes, no 
noise, no expense.” 


The Link whistled. “Golly! I wonder 
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why nobody ever tried to do that before!”’ 

‘Because it won’t work,” said Adele. 
“Electric automobiles were no good. 
The batteries kept running down.” She 
mounted her bike and added, “I’m com- 
ing with you because you'll want to buy 
me a nice, big double-scoop chocolate 
soda. You forgot that I picked up some 
very important news this afternoon. It 
has to do with electric automobiles and 
things like that.” 

“Who cares about electric automo- 
biles?” said the Link. ““They’re like: the 
dinosaurs. Their day is over. You won't 
get a soda out of me for some gossip 
about ancient cars.” 

“So just tell us the news,” said Oliver. 

But Adele wouldn’t say a word. The 
Link accused her of bluffing. But Oliver 
knew that Adele often thrust her sharp 
little nose into important affairs. Since 
her father was the editor and publisher 
of Harmony’s one newspaper, she was in 
an excellent position to learn things. 

“All right,” said Oliver finally. “I'll 
buy it. But it’ll be too bad for you if 
your news is a washout.” | 

For a quarter of an hour Adele kept 
her nose buried in her ice cream soda. 
She finished with a sigh and then turned 
to drink water through what was left of 
her straws. 

“Come on,” said Oliver. “Give.” 

“And no funny business,” growled 
her brother. 

Adele began her tale in a dramatic 
whisper. “You know they’re planning 
the town’s birthday party?” 

The boys nodded. They had heard the 
talk. Harmony had become a town just 
fifty years before. 

‘The committee had a secret meeting 
at Papa’s office this afternoon,” Adele 
went on. “They didn’t know I could 
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hear every word they said. They have a 
colossal idea for the big event. They’re 
going to hold an automobile marathon 
and give a big cash prize to the oldest car 
that can drive around the town without 
breaking down.” 

The Link snorted. “What a bunch of 
fossils run this place. Imagine boasting 
about a lot of disgraceful old jalopies!” 

“Why, Lincoln Treadway,” cried 
Adele. ‘“‘Automobiles made this town. It 
was nothing but a mudhole until people 
bought cars and the road was paved. You 
know our road was the first paved one 
in the state. Just think—it’s historical.” 

“It sure looks antique,” said the Link. 
“It’s the bumpiest road for miles 
around.” 

Adele ignored him. “Papa’s running 
a big story in the paper with pictures of 
grandpa’s old electric car and his Stanley 
Steamer. The Mayor is having big pos- 
ters made that will say: See the oldest 
cars on the state’s oldest paved road.” 

The Link pushed aside his soda. “His 
honor, the mayor, can count me out. 
I’m not going to the marathon. And 
what’s more, your news isn’t worth a 
soda. I’m glad it wasn’t my money.” 

“Don’t be so sure,” Oliver said. ‘““Why, 
you're going to be my partner in the 
marathon.” 

“We—in the marathon?” The Link’s 
voice cracked. “But we haven’t even got 
a car.” 

“You're crazy, Oliver,” said Adele. 
“Besides, it’s against the law for kids to 
drive.” 

“Of course, I know that. But I’ve got 
a scheme. And you know Ott never 
fails.” 

‘“That’s something I didn’t know,” 
said Adele sarcastically. 

“Well, I won’t waste time educating 
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you. You can have a part in my scheme 
if you'll follow orders,” said Oliver. 
Adele’s eyes became bigger, but Oli- 
ver didn’t stop to explain. “Now we 
must act fast,” he went on. “First pick 
up the things Mom forgot; then home 
with the stuff. Then we’re going to— 
never mind where. To your bicycles!” 


The worst—or was it the best—thing 
about Oliver was that he had a way of 
making his wild boasts come true, 
thought the Link as he pumped his bi- 
cycle up the long hill. Ott was leading 
as usual. He would not say where they 
were going. He just looked mysterious 
and urged them on. 

The marathon route was to include 
the stretch of road they were riding on. 
Once it had been part of the nation’s 
first coast-to-coast road, the Lincoln 
Highway. ‘That was back in 1913 when 
the Highway opened. But now parts of 
the old paving were broken from neg- 
lect. The new highway by-passed Har- 
mony and few tourists ever bothered to 
visit Harmony. 

Joe’s garage stood at the top of the 
hill. Once it had been crowded with 
cars and trucks. Now it was a ghost ga- 
rage on a ghost road. 

When the three weary cyclists arrived, 
there was no sign of Joe, except his legs 
which stack out from under a car he was 
repairing. 

Joe was whistling. Business might be 
bad and life rather dull, but Joe kept on 
whistling. He spoke now. “If it’s gas and 
oil you want, help yourself and leave 
the money on the desk at the door. If it’s 
a repair job, I’ll be right with you.” 

Good as his word, he slid from under 
the car. He didn’t seem disappointed to 
see the kids instead of a customer. 
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“Ol,” he said, “you know where I 
keep the soda pop. Go fetch us each a 
bottle. If this is going to be big business, 
let’s not die of thirst.” 

When they finished the drinks, Joe 
asked, ‘“What is it, Oliver? Your bicycle?” 

“Bicycle nothing,” Oliver scoffed. 
“This is about automobiles and it’s a 
chance for you to make some money 
and show this town what an A-l me- 
chanic you are.”’ 

Oliver then went on to describe the 
coming carnival. He painted it in glow- 
ing colors—the bunting and flags, the 
cheering crowds, the Firemen’s band 
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leading off the Big Parade. And then, 
climax of it all, the old cars all polished 
up— 

“Sounds very nice,” said Joe, “But 
what has it got to do with me?” 
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“Why Joe, you’re going to enter the 
old Model T Ford that has been stand- 
ing in ‘your barn.” 

‘“Dad’s old car? It hasn’t been out of 
the shed for years. I learned to drive 
with that car, and you couldn’t ask for a 
better one. But she’s old, Oliver. Why, 
she was made in 1910. Parts are missing. 
And even if I could get her started, I 
don’t think I could coax her to go all 
around town.” 

“Oh, well,” said Oliver, “if the old 
buggy is so worn out that you can’t trust 
her, we'll just call it off...” 

Joe’s face turned red. “Who says my 
car’s too old and feeble? Why, she can 
do things that none of the new, low- 
slung cars can do.” 

“In case you decide to change your 
mind,” said Oliver, “‘the Link and I will 
work with you. We can help a lot. And 
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even little Adele here would be useful. 
She’s dumb about some things, but she 
can polish up the brass headlights and 
things like that.” 

Adele bit her lip to control herself. 

“Think it over, Joe,” urged Oliver. 
“Don’t decide anything right now. We'll 
be back here early in the morning ready 
to work on the Model T.” 


Next morning, right after breakfast, 
the three appeared again at Joe’s garage. 
They wore overalls and carried their 
lunches in tin boxes. That was Oliver’s 
idea. 

“If we look all ready to go to work, 
that will show Joe we mean business.” 

A surprise waited them. Joe’s old 
Model T stood in the center of the work 
floor. Snub-nosed and square with gleam- 
ing brass headlights that burned carbide, 
like bicycle lamps, she loomed high on 
her wheels. She was a car that had never 
heard of streamlining—a relic of the dirt 
road days when twenty miles an hour 
was. the speed limit. | 

“Hooray!” Oliver shouted. ‘‘Joe’s 
joining us.” 


ie 
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“W hile the Bryans are away I get ten 
cents every day I water their lawn.” 
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‘Are you really?” the Link began to 
stammer in his excitement. “What | 
mean is, you said you couldn’t take the 
time to go in with us.” 

Joe blushed a deep red and answered 
with a sheepish grin, “Well, a fellow can 
change his mind, can’t he? Old T here is 
a grand old car. I think we can fix her 
up. The only serious problem is the 
tires. If we can get two tires for her, 
she’ll be in the marathon and we'll let 
the world know how good she is.” 


“Oliver dear,” said Mrs. Ott a few 
days later, “look at your hands! And 
your nails!” 

Oliver stared at his hands. “It’s no 
use, Mom. It won’t come off. It’s grease 
and oil mostly. I’ve been helping Joe fix 
up the old Model T.” 

Mr. Ott, who had overheard, said 
quickly, ‘““Remember, you are not to 
drive an automobile until you get your 
license, son.” 

“But I’m not driving it, Dad. I’m just 
helping to fix it up. Link and his sister 
are, too.” He turned to his mother. 
“Sorry about my hands, Mom. Joe says 
it will wear off in a couple of 
months.” 

Work was going on dili- 
gently at Joe’s garage. Oliver 
helped Joe strip the car. He 
cleaned and oiled each part 
until it looked like new. 

The Link was trusted 
with the paint job. He 
proved to be very useful 
with the paint gun that 
sprayed a fine, even color 
vi over body and trim. 

W Adele was a department 
/ in herself, an ideal partner 
: to help trace missing parts. 
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Joe said she was a great help to them. 

Yet neither Adele, nor any of the 
others, had been able to locate two tires 
for the Model T. Adele had even gone 
to the Ford dealer and asked him to go 
through all the old records to find the 
names of all the people who had bought 
Model T cars from the firm. Adele had 
called on all of them—but each one had 
junked his old Ford a long time ago. 

Then one day Adele had a bright idea. 
She asked Grandpa Treadway if he knew 
anyone who still had a Model T. 

‘Why, of course,” Grandpa told her, 
“Dr. Castle used one for years. When- 
ever his new car broke down, he got out 
his old Ford. I’m sure he never sold it.” 

The next day Adele arrived at Joe’s 
garage with two tires draped around her 
shoulders. The boys cheered, and the 
Link even gave his sister a hug. 

Three days before the village birth- 
day party, Old T was ready for a test 
run. Her brass shone; her grease cups 
were filled. ‘The gasoline tank, just un- 
der the front seat, contained five gallons 
of gas. 

Joe’s junior partners held their 
breath as he seized the crank that hung 
under the radiator. Model ‘T’s engine, 
like that of all other old cars, had to be 
started by a hand crank. 

“Oliver, you sit in the driver’s seat,” 
said Joe. ““When I crank her, you fix the 
spark. Then the gas will explode in the 
cylinders and the pistons will move. But 
don’t get the idea you’re to drive out of 
here. Keep your gear pedal in neutral. 
That will keep the wheels from turn- 
ing.” 

Oliver grinned as he climbed into the 
old Ford. He squeezed a little rubber 
ball. The horn responded with a loud 
“Quack-quack.” 
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“Ready?” Joe asked, grasping the 
crank. “Let’s go,’”’ he ordered. 

Oliver was thinking, I’ll show them I 
can handle a car. Of course, I won’t ac- 
tually drive, but I’ll take her as far as 
the gas pump. 

Old T-started coughing in a lady-like 
manner. Joe cranked some more. Old T 
coughed some more. And again. Then 
without the slightest warning, the old 
car came to life with a roar. 

“Hooray!” Joe shouted. 

But Adele and the Link screamed, 
“LOOK OUT!” 

The Ford was heading straight for the 
Link. He jumped one way, his sister an- 
other. The car began acting like a mad 
beast. 

Joe yelled orders to Oliver, but Oliver 
couldn’t hear him. Adele shrieked advice 
to Oliver from a safe distance. 

Oliver’s hands were frozen to the 
wheel. Just ahead was the garage door. 
With some vague notion that fresh air 
might solve his problem, Oliver headed 
Old T into the open. 

There was a terrific crash as the car 
jammed up against the gas pump. The 
noise died away. 

Old T stood with front wheels against 
the pump, dribbling oil and gas. 

Oliver crawled out and looked at Old 
T. Steam was shooting out of her bat- 
tered radiator, her windshield was 
smashed, one fender and one running 
board were wrecked, and one tire was 
flat. 

Oliver shuddered. “I must have made 
a slight mistake,’ he said. Suddenly his 
knees became wobbly. He sat down un- 
expectedly and closed his eyes. 

‘‘We’re cooked,” the Link groaned. 
(This is Part One of a two-part story to 

be concluded next month.) 
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By CHARLES COOMBS 


AISING homing pigeons is a fine and 
Dirconaiae hobby. Pigeons are 
very friendly birds. ‘They take up small 
space and require little care and equip- 
ment. These healthy, bright-eyed pets 
need only a wire covered pen (called a 
loft), a few nests, some dried peas for 
feed, a little ground grit to aid digestion, 
and any small pan for bathing. Pigeons 
keep themselves shining clean. 

For many hundreds of years homing 
pigeons have been used to carry mes- 
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PIGEONS 


Photographs by the AUTHOR 


sages. Actually, the dove which Noah re- 
leased from the Ark to return later with 
its olive leaf message might be consid- 
ered one of the first homing pigeons. 

Nowadays, the armed forces use thou- 
sands of pigeons as message carriers. Dur- 
ing battle, when telegraph wires or ra- 
dios have not been available, homing 
pigeons have carried important mes- 
sages. Many of their names are on the 
rosters of “war heroes.” 

To teach a homing pigeon to return to 
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its loft, you usually start by taking it a 
block or so away from home shortly after 
it has learned to fly. You turn it loose, 
either by merely opening the ventilated 
box, or by holding it in your hands and 
gently freeing it. Chances are the bird 
will be home before you are. 

Next time take it a little farther away 
.. . farther and farther each time. Pi- 
geons have been known to find their way 
home from distances of over 1,000 miles. 

Young pigeon raisers have fun send- 
ing the birds home with a friend. A few 
days later, the friend may write a note, 
put it inside a tiny hollow capsule 
strapped to the pigeon’s leg and release 
it. What a thrill to have your bird sud- 
denly come winging in over the house 
and alight on the loft. 

Homing pigeons fly at speeds of up 
to 60 miles per hour. If they are on 
long flights, they will stop to roost in 
a tree if it becomes dark or stormy. 
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No one knows exactly what gives the 
pigeon the ability to fly straight home 
from long distances and over strange 
country. We can guess that it is some 
sort of built-in compass or rare instinct. 
It is believed that a pigeon’s love for 
his home is the main instinct that guides 
his return journey. 

There is never a dull moment in this 
great hobby of raising pigeons from tiny 
eggs to smart, sleek birds that can carry 
messages over long distances. 

Trading extra birds with other pigeon 
raisers, or selling them keeps your loft 
from becoming overcrowded. Excep- 
tional birds sometimes sell for over a 
hundred dollars, although two or three 
dollars is the usual price. 

Raising pigeons is a practical hobby in 
city or country. It helps to make new 
friends among other pigeon raisers in 
your neighborhood. It is also a fine 
hobby for parent and child to share. 
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PUZZLES 


“B” BIRDS 
Some birds’ names begin with the letter B. Read the hints be- 





side each blank space and see if you can fill in the correct name. 


HIDDEN COUNTRIES 
If you start at the upper left corner in 
the puzzle below, and move from square 
to square you can spell out the names of 
ten countries. You may move across, 
down, up, or diagonally to any adjoining 
square but enter each square only once. 
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An early spring bird. 

Its call rhymes with “good night.” 
Twenty-four of these were in a pie. 
Our national emblem. 

A noisy, colorful bird. 

Its nest hangs like a sack. 

It has a deeply forked tail. 

It lives in the marshes. 


WHAT BURS DO YOU KNOW? 
EXAMPLE: What bur is a mayor in a 
Dutch town? Burgomaster. 

What bur breaks into a building? 
What bur is sack cloth? 

What bur is to polish? 

What Bur is a province in France? 
What Bur is an Asiatic country? 
What bur is to put into the ground? 
What bur is strong and rough? 
What bur is a scorch? 

What bur is to fly into pieces? 


SPwKPrrerr SY 


SCRAMBLED LIMERICK 
Try to unscramble each line of this 

limerick so that it makes sense. 
In an old tree was there a man, 
Horribly bee bored who was by a, 

They buzz when does it said, 

Does it he replied yes, 
Brute it’s a regular bee of a. 


Answers on page 34. 
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By LypiA PERERA 
Illustrated by RICHARD SCARRY 


HERE was once a little boy named 

Otto. Otto lived in a big city full 
of tall, straight buildings and long, 
straight streets. The buildings were grey 
and even the sky seemed grey a lot of 
the time because the air was full of dust 
and soot. 

And so it was no wonder that Otto’s 
favorite sight in all the world was the 
merry-go-round in the park. He loved its 
brightly painted horses, its striped can- 
vas top, its music, and the children 
bouncing up and down as they clutched 
the golden rods. 

It was his favorite sight—from a dis- 
tance—for there never seemed to be 
enough time or money for Otto to ride 
the merry-go-round. His mother was al- 
ways so busy, and Otto was busy, too, 
helping her with the younger children 
in their very large family. 

But a boy could dream. And he could 
watch the other children riding round 
and round on their flashing steeds. 

Then one day as he stared out from 
behind a bush close to the merry-go- 
round, he saw it—a dime lying on the 
path where it had been dropped. For a 
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long time he watched it. It seemed to 
belong to no one, and presently he crept 
out from his hiding place and in no 
time the dime lay bright and shiny on 
his palm. 

“Can I have a ticket please? I have a 
dime.” The ticket taker behind the 
counter looked at the ten cent piece in 
Otto’s hand. 

“Of course, boy. Here’s your ticket. 
Just help yourself.” 

There were four white horses, four 
black ones and four brown ones. Long 
ago Otto had decided that the white ones 
were his favorites. Their front paws 
stepped the highest and their red tongues 
licked the air with the most relish and 
their tails were the longest. He chose a 
white horse. He climbed up all by him- 
self, slipped his feet into the stirrups, 
and whispered to the horse: 

“You are the best horse in the whole 
merry-go-round. Every time you go up, 
we hit the stars.” 
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JoKes 


BY GEORGE 


What did all of you do all summer? 
George had such a happy time reading 
all the jokes you sent him that he almost 
forgot to go swimming (but not quite!). 
He wants more, though, and you know 
where to send them—George, Box 350, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
< 
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HusBanp (to wife who is learning to 
drive): And how did you get the car 
into the dining room, dear? 

Wire: Oh, that was easy—through the 
kitchen and first turn to the right! 

Kathleen Anderson 











SMALL Boy: Miss your train, mister? 
Unuappy CoMMuTER: No, son, I was just 
chasing the train out of the station. 

Judy Dolowitz 


Monty) , 
: “Fon, 
: YE Prag 


The first day school was open Joe came 
in late. His teacher wondered why. 

“Well,” said Joe, “there are eight in 
our family, and the alarm was only set 
for seven!” Johnny Ziegen 


CusTOMER: May I have a pair of alligator 
shoes, please? 
Cierk: Certainly, madam. And what 
size is your alligator? 
Anne Linowitz 
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The music started and with a clank- 
ing and a grinding they were off. It was 
even more wonderful than Otto had 
imagined it would be. Round and round 
they went and he waved to everybody. 

Then he saw the merry-go-round 
owner put some rings in the box at the 
side. He had watched often enough to 
know that whoever pulled out a gold 
ring would win a free ride. 

Otto was very small and it was very 
hard to reach the ring while the merry- 
go-round was moving so fast. The first 
time he didn’t quite manage to reach far 
enough. The second time, he almost did 
but not quite. The third time—why, it 
felt as if the white horse were trying to 
help him! 

Otto closed his eyes and stretched way 
up. His finger closed around something. 
It was a ring! He didn’t dare look for a 
minute. Finally he opened his eyes. It 
was the gold ring. He had won the prize! 
He smiled down at his horse and stroked 
its long neck happily. 

“Thank you. Thank you,” he said 
softly. 

When the merry-go-round slowed up 
and stopped, Otto scrambled off his 
horse and ran breathlessly to the booth. 

“| have the ring, the gold ring. Do I 
get another ride?” 

The old man nodded. 

Otto gulped, “Could I save it till to- 
morrow?” 

The man winked and nodded again. 

“Thank you, sir.”’ 

Otto ran back to his horse and patted 
him. He whispered, “You sure can gal- 
lop. Thanks for the help.” Then making 
sure there was no one looking, he drew a 
thumbtack out of his pocket and pressed 
it into the horse’s saddle where it 
wouldn’t show. He wanted to be sure to 
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pick the same white horse tomorrow. 

The next day Otto rode again. And 
perhaps it was his imagination, but he 
had the feeling that the horse was help- 
ing him. It was the same horse, the one 
with the thumbtack on its saddle, and 
again the horse seemed to sway at the 
most important moment, so that Otto 
again caught the gold ring. 

But he had a problem. “I can’t come 
back tomorrow, but I will come the day 
after. Can I save the ride till then?” he 
asked. 

“Sure thing. Don’t worry, I'll remem- 
ber you,” replied the old man. 

Well, it was the most amazing thing, 
but every single time that Otto rode the 
white horse, he won a free ride by catch- 
ing the gold ring. And so he would go as 
often as he wished. He could ride the 
merry-go-round to his heart’s content. 

But after a while he thought, I owe 
that horse a whole lot. He’s the one that 
helps me to win. I'd like to show him 
that I appreciate it. 

You see, he was quite sure that the 
horse was alive. He even thought it 
winked at him on several occasions. And 
he knew—he knew for a certainty that 
the horse always swayed when he went 
by the gold ring so that Otto could reach 
it. What could he do to show his grati- 
tude? What would a horse like? 

He asked a man who owned a horse, 
and the man said, “Oats. Horses like a 
dish of oats.” 

That was it then. “Could you get me 
some oats?”’ asked Otto. ‘“‘How much do 
they cost?” 

The man had a horse and milk wagon. 
and he said he would be very glad to 
give Otto some oats. ““Won’t cost you a 
cent,” he said. “Just bring a big dish 
and I’ll give you some.” 
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. What is the difference between a cat 
and .a comma? 


. What kind of robbery is never dan- 


gerous? 


o 
Why do chairs dislike people? 
Who is permitted to sit before the 
queen with his hat on? 


. Do hens ever become roosters? 


Why do giraffes eat very little? 
What is the difference between a dog 
and a flea? 





. Which side of a pear is the left side? 
. How did the Dark Ages get their 


name? 
Why is a hat like a king? 


iy 


Why is a baseball team like a cake? 
What runs all around the cow pas- 
ture, yet never moves? 

Why isn’t the moon rich? 

What cow has no courage? 





Answers on page 34. 
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The next day Otto brought the man 
a dish. ““The only dish my mothez could 
spare is cracked. Do you think the horse 
will mind?” 

“Not at all,” said the milkman. ““They 
don’t care how they get it so long as they 
get it. For instance, take a look at my 
horse, Elberta there. She’s foaming at 
the mouth, she’s so anxious to have some 
oats.” 

It was quite true. Elberta was foaming 
at the mouth and stamping her feet im- 
patiently. 

“No. Your horse won’t stand on cere- 
mony when it comes to eatin’. What 
kinda horse you got?” 

Otto’s eyes gleamed. “A white one— 
white as milk. Got a tail reaches right 
down to the ground.” 

It was six o'clock, and the merry-go- 
round had been closed for an hour. The 
park was quite dark already, but it wasn’t 
deserted, for the old merry-go-round 
owner was sitting on a bench resting his 
weary bones before he left for the night. 

Suddenly he stiffened, for a little 
shadow came out of a path and headed 
for the wooden animals. It was Otto, and 
in his hands he was carefully carrying 
the dish of oats. He walked around the 
merry-go-round, slowed up to look 
closely at each white horse until he 
found the one with the gleaming thumb- 
tack in its saddle. Lovingly he placed the 
dish in front of the horse, straightened 
up and nuzzled the horse’s head. 

“You're a good boy. Now you just go 
ahead and have yourself a fine meal. 
Mind you, don’t eat it too fast.” 

Otto left, but the old man sat there a 
long time with a choked-up, tender feel- 
ing in his heart. 

“All aboard! All aboard! Choose 
your horses,” cried the merry-go-round 
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Otto, carefully carrying the dish of oats, 


owner, as he started up the horses the 
next day. ‘Why, it’s my little friend. I 
suppose you'll be wanting the white 
horse again.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Otto happily. 

“Tell you something about that white 
horse. Wouldn’t eat much breakfast this 
morning. I wonder why. Can’t figure it 
out. I found a dish in front of him. Not 
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walked up to the merry-go-round. 


my dish. Do you suppose he had some- 
thing extra?” 

Otto was embarrassed. “It’s my fault, 
mister. I’fed him last night.” 

“Oh,” said the old man, pretending to 
be surprised. “It was you that did it. I 
reckon you'll be wanting the dish back 
again. Just a minute, I'll get it for you. 
Take your ride, and then come to me.” 
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When the ride was over, Otto pre- 
sented himself before the old man. 
“Here I am, sir,” he announced. 

“And here’s your dish,” said the man, 
handing over the plate. 

“But there’s something in it.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the 
man vaguely. “This is the way I found 
it. I haven’t touched it. Maybe it’s a 
message for you.” 

Taking the dish, Otto went quickly 
to a bench. There was an envelope right 
in the center of the dish, and it was ad- 
dressed—Otto had a little trouble spell- 
ing out the letters—““IT'o my jockey with 
thanks.” It was a small envelope, but 
heavy, and inside was—a silver dollar. 

Otto never had so much money in 
his whole life. His eyes grew bigger and 
bigger until they almost popped out of 
his head. And then an idea struck him. 
He ran home, or rather flew home and 
began screaming almost before the door 
of the apartment was opened. Everyone 
in the neighborhood could hear him yell- 
ing. 

“Harold, Peter, Henry and George, 
Susan and Helen and Judy! Free rides! 
On the merry-go-round! For everyone! 
Come on!”’ 

Round and round they sped with 
shrieks and shouts of delight. Round and 
round, and up and down, while the mu- 
sic played and the platform swayed and 
creaked. 

Only Otto didn’t ride, but stood to 
one side and waved his hands at his 
brothers and sisters and friends. 

“Come on with us!” they cried. 

“I'd rather watch. I can ride when- 
ever I want to.” ~ 

“You can?” 

“Sure,” said Otto proudly. “I know 
one of the horses. We’re pals!” 
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Many years ago, a legend says, 
there lived in China a 

beautiful young girl named 
KOONG-SHEE. 


Her FATHER was a rich 
mandarin and had a 
PALACE on the edge 
of a large lake. 


There was a 
lovely garden 
with a graceful 
WILLOW TREE — 


and a BRIDGE leading 
to a little island at its end. 


FFF LBB 


Now Koong-Shee Hes aS 


loved a young man 
named CHANG 


Her father was angry and 
who was very poor. 


sent her away to live in a 
LITTLE HOUSE on the island. 





Koong-Shee was very lonely and unhappy. 


One day Chang had an idea. He found a coconut shell, fastened a little sail to 
it, and putting a letter inside, he dropped it into the water, and watched it 
float across the lake to Koong-Shee. Tearfully she read it and then sent a 
letter back, begging him to rescue her. The next day Chang disguised himself 
and bravely crossed the bridge to Koong-Shee. 






Joyfully she picked up her DISTAFF, and Chang her precious 
JEWEL BOX, and together they hurried back to the bridge. 
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They were too late! The mandarin 
saw them, and picking up his WHIP, 
he chased them back. 





Suddenly they saw a BOAT hidden 
along the shore, and before the mandarin 
could prevent them, they sprang in 
and escaped across the lake. 
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There on the other side they found another 
island with a pretty little house on it, 
and they lived there happily for many years. 


So happy were they that when they died, their spirits were said to become 
TWO DOVES that soared away above the trees to be with each other forever. 























The legend of 


Koong-Shee and Chang 
was painted in blue 

on an old Chinese plate. 
Since then it has been 
copied on dishes 

for many years until 

it has become perhaps the 
most famous china 
design in the world. 
You may even find it 

in your own home. 

It is called Blue Willow. 





Can you find the palace, fruit trees, bridge, boat, little houses, 


and doves on the plate? 











Pater Penguin Calking 


ELLO, boys and girls, here we are 
Pics thes over and school 
started. Peterkin and Petunia are in the 
third grade this year and starting to 
learn their multiplication tables. 

“Multiply 3 by 5,” Uncle Walrus said 
to them the other evening, helping them 
with their homework. They breathed 
hard and wrote it down on their tablets. 

Petunia smiled. “I know—3 by 5 is 35. 
See?” she held up her paper. 

“No, it’s not, it’s fifteen,” cried Peter- 
kin. “Our teacher said so.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Walrus, “now that 
depends on how you look at it. You both 
could be right and you both could be 
wrong. If three cats had five kittens each, 
how many kittens would there be?” 
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Petunia counted on her toes. “Fif. 
teen,” she said. 

“Yes, and properly speaking, that is 
multiplying. Rabbits do it, too. But on 
the other hand, put three sardines by 
five penguins and what do you get?” 

“A fight,” said Peterkin. 

“So you see,” Uncle Walrus went on, 
“arithmetic is a complicated science, 
but if you understand it thoroughly, it 
helps you in many ways. I well remem- 
ber when I was colonel of the Walrus 
Brigade. We had a campaign on with 
the polar bears, and it wasn’t going too 
well. So we held a council: 


“How many bears are there?’ I asked 
our head scout. 

“*Nineteen,’ he answered. 

““Golly!’ I looked around. There 
were only a baker’s dozen of us. ‘We 
must multiply.’ I said. 

“ “But how?’ said the scout. 

““*Now you'll see the value of an edu- 
cation. We multiply by three, that’s all. 
Three times thirteen is thirty-nine and 
that’s more than twice as many as they 
have. I want thirty-nine walrus to volun- 
teer to march over that ridge between 
them and us, three at a time. That will 
scare them. Now who'll volunteer?’ 

“They all held up their fins. 

““Do it again.’ I said. ‘Do it three 
times.’ 

“ *Now,’ I said. “he same thing when 
you march. Go over the ridge, turn left 
behind that big rock, come back through 
the gap and do it again and again.’ ”’ 


“Did it work, Uncle Walrus?” asked 
Peterkin. 

“Did it work? Why, we didn’t see 
another polar bear in our territory for 
a year. Now study your arithmetic.” 
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A SPEAR FOR OMAR 


By Heppy Rabo 


Illustrated by HARPER JOHNSON 





MAR knelt at the bottom of the 
Ovrna dugout canoe and let his 
hand drift in the balmy water of the 
Red Sea. He loved this hour of the day, 
heading homewards with the keel of the 
canoe deep in the water, heavy with a 
day’s catch of fish. It usually made him 
feel peaceful to watch the sun sink slowly 
behind the jagged mountains that lined 
the dry, hot desert. 

Today, however, there was no peace 
in Omar for he had failed again. As if 
in answer to his shame came his father’s 
soothing voice, “Do not worry too much, 
my son. Tomorrow you will be able to 
hold your breath underwater longer 
than you did today.” 

Omar’s father was known to be the 
best spear fisherman from Suez all the 
way down to Port Sudan. He was a big 
man with strong muscles rippling un- 
derneath his tanned skin. Clad only in 
a loincloth, he squatted in the canoe and 
paddled homeward with even, powerful 
strokes. 

Omar’s brother Gomez, who knelt in 
the stern of the canoe, cleaning and dry- 
ing his underwater goggles with the tail 
of his galabia skirt, started to laugh. ““To- 
morrow Omar will be bobbing up for 
air every few seconds just like he did 
today,’ Gomez mocked. “How can he 
ever be a spear fisherman if he is afraid 
he might drown as soon as he is under 
water for more than a few seconds?”’ 
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“Tomorrow I shall stay underwater 
for hours, you will see!” cried Omar. 
Deep inside he was thoroughly ashamed 
of his fear of drowning. 

With an angry motion Omar’s father 
jarred the paddle against the canoe. 
“There will be no more fighting be- 
tween you two,” he said. “And as for 
you,” he added, turning around to 
Gomez, “it would not harm you to exer- 
cise some more caution. It is not well to 
show fear but also it is not wise to disre- 
gard danger altogether, as you so often 
do. The sea is full of danger for the reck- 
less spear fisherman.” After that, he took 
up his paddle, and no one spoke again. 

Omar sighed and looked with deep 
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longing at the spears at the bottom of 
the canoe. His father had promised him 
a spear of his own as soon as he had con- 
quered his fear. ‘The spears were slender, 
long shafts of smooth wood with metal 
points that gleamed dark red in the last 
rays of the sinking sun. To Omar the 
spears looked beautiful and well worth 
the effort he silently promised to make. 

The next morning Omar’s father an- 
nounced that he would stay behind. “I 


ttn 4) yy y 

want you two to go to sea alone today,” 
he said. ‘““Gomez is well able to do some 
spear fishing alone, providing he will be 
careful. And as for you, Omar,” he con- 
tinued, “I expect you to keep your 
promise and do some real diving today.” 

Omar respected his father too much to 
argue although he did not want to go 
without him. Silently he nodded and 
then the two boys went on their way. 

Gomez smirked at Omar and said, 
“Let’s go. I’ll race you to the beach.” 

The minute the two brothers jumped 
into the crystal clear water, Omar forgot 
his disappointment that his brother had 
won the race over the burning sand. As 
much as Omar resented his brother’s 
teasing, he felt great admiration for him. 
Now he admired the way Gomez 
gripped the heavy spear and shot down- 
wards with the ease and grace of a dol- 
phin. It took only a few seconds until he 
bobbed up again with his first catch. He 
threw the fish into the canoe and 
grinned at Omar. 

“How about coming down yourself?” 
he asked. 

Omar held on to the canoe. “I will, 
I will,” he said hastily. “But Gomez, 
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please don’t take any chances and stay 
down too long. You know that father 
warned you yesterday.” 

“You worry about yourself,” Gomez 
called. Then he flipped back his hair, 
took a few deep breaths, and down he 
went again. 

Now came the big moment for Omar 
to dive himself and he was determined to 
dive well today. He let go of the canoe 
and submerged quickly. 

A few feet below the surface the very 
water seemed to be alive with fish. The 
trembling rays of the sun penetrated the 
clear water and illuminated the colorful 
fish in a soft, mysterious light. Yet the 
whole scene seemed almost unreal be- 
cause no sound broke the deep silence. 

By now Omar’s breath began to give 
out and he felt like darting to the sur- 
face. However he forced himself to over- 
come his panic and swam deeper to- 
wards the pink coral reef. It was cov- 
ered with flaming red sponges and the 
curiously nodding heads of purple 
worms. Scattered over the coral like pre- 
cious diamonds were thousands and 
thousands of sparkling sea gems. 

However, the sight of numerous clams 
half hidden in the reef dampened 
Omar’s enthusiasm a little. With their 
wide open jaws they seemed to be just 
waiting for Omar. If he swam too near, 
they would close their shells as quick as 
a flash over a finger or an arm. However, 
Omar kept well away from the gaping 
jaws of the clams, swimming with 
smooth, careful strokes. 

When he finally came to the surface, 
he was very happy. His father would be 
proud of him when he heard how well 
Omar had dived today. 

Gomez emerged a few feet away with 
another catch. He was panting for air 
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but nevertheless didn’t linger long. 
After treading water for a few moments, 
he took a deep breath and went down 
again. 

A slight breeze had come up and sent 
gusts of hot air from across the desert. 
The water, however, was still as cool 
and smooth as flowing silk. 

Omar turned on his back and paddled 
slowly to the canoe. He held on to the 
crudely carved wood which gave him a 
funny, tickling feeling in his palms. 
Then, as he hung onto the canoe he sud- 
denly went limp all over. The water 
around him became cold as ice. 

Before Omar even saw the motionless 
shadow, he knew that a shark must be 
near. With a quick glance he scanned 
the water below him and saw that most 
of the fish had disappeared into the 
countless alcoves of the reef. That was 
all he needed to know. In one smooth 
motion he slipped into the canoe. 

The shark slowly emerged from the 
deep water and started circling the boat. 
He had a huge silvery, stream-lined 
body, small, murderous eyes, and a set 
of teeth that made Omar shudder. The 
boy leaned over the side of the canoe 
and looked frantically about for his 
brother. The water was almost deserted. 
Only a few herring fish darted about. 

There was no sign of Gomez. 

Omar scanned the water from the 





other side of the boat. About fifteen feet 
below, half hidden by the protruding 
ridge of a deep alcove in the reef, he saw 
his brother. 

Omar’s hand went to his mouth to 
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stifle a cry. He saw that his brother’s 
hand had been caught in one of the many 
clams, and he was trying desperately to 
free himself. But he was already weak- 
ened by lack of air and seemed unable 
to pry his hand loose. 

“Oh, how could he have been so care- 
less,” moaned Omar. He knew that he 
had only a few precious seconds in which 
to save his brother. 

There was a slim chance that the shark 
might not attack if Omar could disre- 
gard him completely. He felt his mouth 
go dry as he lowered himself into the 
water. He did not turn his head when 
the shark moved in closer. Without any 
outward sign of his deadly fear, he went 
straight down. 

Never before had Omar dived as deep 
as that and he felt as if his lungs would 
burst. For a second everything went 
black before his eyes. 

But then he saw his brother in front of 
him. His body was swaying, helpless 
from the terrible lack of air. His hand 
was caught in the closed jaws of the 
clam. If he had not stayed underwater 
until there was hardly any breath left in 
him, he might have been able to free 
himself somehow. The cocky expression 
Gomez usually wore was gone. He 
looked at Omar with horror in his eyes. 

Omar acted quickly. With deft fingers 
he pried the clam loose from the coral. 
He left it attached to Gomez’s hand be- 
cause he didn’t want to waste precious 
time. He could attend to the clam when 
they were safe in the canoe, if they ever 
reached it. 
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The shark, whose giant shadow had 
been hovering above their heads, swam 
towards them. Omar tried to ignore the 
shark as he grabbed Gomez by his arm- 
pits and started upwards. Suddenly the 
shark seemed to look directly at Omar 
with his murderous, yellow eyes. He 
came in closer, almost brushing against 
him with his powerful, fan-like fins. 
Omar’s fingers began to loosen their grip 
on his brother and they started to sink. 
The water around them had grown 
murky with waves churned by the shark. 

If it was true that a shark might not 
attack if his victim showed no sign of 
fear, then Omar knew what he had to 
do. He tightened his fingers around his 
brother’s arm until he could feel his nails 
sinking into the soft flesh. Then he 
turned his back on the shark, and be- 
gan to swim upwards in calm, slow mo- 
tions. 

The effort took all Omar’s strength 
and courage. Only a few feet more and 
they would be safe. A few feet more was 
all they needed. 

When their heads broke the surface, 
the shark came in for attack. He made 
a sharp turn and shot directly at Omar 
through the boiling waves. For a split 
second they were face to face, the shark 
a dreadful sight with his huge set of 
razor-sharp teeth. 

In desperation, Omar took the last 
measure his father had taught him in an 
emergency like this. He let go of Gomez, 
raised his right arm and slapped the 
shark across its pointed nose. Then he 
struck again and again and again. 

For a long moment, the shark seemed 
stunned and motionless. Then he 


churned about, brushing against Omar’s 
face with his rough fins, as he turned 
towards the deep water. 
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Omar grabbed Gomez and pulled him 
into the canoe. Gomez sank to the floor, 
too exhausted to move, while Omar fell 
forward on his knees. His breath came in 
painful gasps and his eyes felt as if they 
would burst from their sockets. For a 
moment he gave way to the wave of 
faintness that washed over him and sup- 
ported his head, against his arms, on the 
seat in the boat’s stern. 

But only for a moment. Then he felt 
for his brother’s arm. He took a knife 
and with its strong handle chipped away 
part of the shell. Although Gomez 
winced with pain, Omar worked fast un- 
til he could press the knife in and pry 
the clam open. ; 

“It’s only a flesh wound and will heal 
fast,’’ Omar said after he had examined 
the wrist. He wrapped his dry shirt 
around it to stop the bleeding. 

His brother opened his eyes weakly. 
He smiled at Omar and his smile was 
full of love and admiration. “Thank 
you, my brother,” he said, “thank you.” 

Omar gave the makeshift bandage a 
last tug. “Shhh,” he said, “do not speak 
now. You must rest.”’ 

Suddenly he felt very weary. His 
whole body ached and his right hand 
was bruised from fighting off the shark. 
However, it was not time for him to rest 
yet. Slowly he took the paddle, and 
brought the boat in safely to the dock. 

The next morning when Omar awoke, 
he found a spear next to his sleeping 
mat. His father stood looking down at 
him, warm approval in his eyes. Omar 
jumped to his feet, gripping the spear 
tightly in his hand. 

“You will be a fine spear fisherman, 
my son,” his father said and Omar low- 
ered his head, a great surge of happiness 
rushing through him. 
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ROCKETS CAN REACH THE 
MOON SAYS SCIENTIST 

So ran the headlines in the nation’s 
newspapers at the beginning ofthe new 
year in 1920. The scientist quoted was 
Dr. Robert Goddard, who later became 
world famous as the inventor of the 
modern rocket. 

Back in 1920 the idea of using rockets 
for anything except fireworks was sensa- 
tional. ‘The rockets people knew about 
were made of paper tubes which carried 
flash powder. When fired into the sky, 
they left a blazing trail behind them. 

How they worked was unknown, but 
the general belief was that rockets pro- 
pelled themselves by pushing against the 
air. Since there is no air in outer space, 
Dr. Goddard was considered a crackpot. 
Who else would think of shooting fire- 
works all the way to the moon? 

The jokes that were made about him 
annoyed Goddard. But he knew that 
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ROCKET PIONEER 


By Ros—E WyYLER 


what he had written was correct. He had 
fired rockets through pipes from which 
most of the air had been pumped. And 
he had proof that a rocket goes through 
a vacuum faster than it goes through air. 

When he first started experimenting 
with rockets, Dr. Goddard was some- 
thing of a mystery man, known only by 
a few people. Soon his experiments were 
costing more than he could afford, and 
he decided to find some scientific or- 
ganization that would back up his work. 
He drew up a list of places where he 
could ask for money, but each one 
turned him down. 

The last on the list was the Smithso- 
nian Institution in Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Goddard applied there, expecting 
another polite refusal. Three weeks 
passed before a letter came from the 
Smithsonian. This one was different 
from the others. It complimented Dr. 
Goddard for his work and asked how 
much he would need to continue his 
experiments. 

Dr. Goddard asked for $5,000, won- 
dering -if this would be too much. 
Within a few days he received a reply 
with the largest check he had ever seen. 
It was for $1,000. The rest of the money 
was soon to follow. 

Dr. Goddard set to work with new 
zeal. But within a year the United States 
was in World War I, and Dr. Goddard 
was given the task of exploring military 
uses of rockets. He designed a weapon 
that was something like a rocket gun and 
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another that was similar to the bazooka 
used in World War II. Both weapons 
were tested by the Army, and they were 
declared successful. The day after the 
tests were made, the war ended. God- 
dard went back to checking the facts that 
he had collected in his earlier studies of 
rockets. 

All his first rockets had burned dry 
powder. Now he started testing liquid 
fuels. The best combination that he 
found was liquid oxygen and gasoline. 
By 1926 he was ready to fire a rocket 
using this mixture. 

No one had ever sent up a liquid fuel 
rocket. Fearing an explosion, Dr. God- 
dard invited only three people to watch 
the test flight. They were his wife, an 
instrument maker, and a physics profes- 
sor from Clark University. 

The test rocket didn’t look very im- 
pressive. It was only about a yard long, 
and its motor was in the nose. The fuel 
inside was to be set off by a blow torch 
attached to a long pole. A framework 
of metal pipes held the rocket in place. 

There was a tense moment as the 
rocket was fired. A loud roar rang out. 
But the rocket didn’t explode—it rose 
steadily into the air! It stayed aloft for 
only 214 seconds and made an average 
speed of just 60 miles an hour. That 
wasn’t much of a record but it did prove 
that liquid fuels could be used. 

Dr. Goddard didn’t announce his 
great discovery. He preferred to work at 
improving his invention in secrecy. But 
at one point secrecy became impossible. 
- That was in 1929 when he fired a fairly 
big rocket. It took off with a roar and 
shot out a cloud of black smoke. Some- 
one thought an airplane was on fire and 
notified the police and fire departments. 

The next day Dr. Goddard’s name 
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was in the papers again. This time the 
results were more fortunate. Col. Charles 
Lindbergh read the story with great in- 
terest. He understood the importance of 
Goddard’s work and helped him obtain 
money for more experiments. 

Goddard used his funds to set up a 
proving ground near Roswell, New Mex- 
ico. There he built a machine shop and 
a 60-foot launching tower. He designed 
bigger and better rockets, and by 1935 
he had_gyro-controlled rockets 10 to 15 
feet in length. One of them reached a 
height of a mile and a half. Another 
came close to reaching the speed of 
sound. 

Goddard continued to improve his 
rockets up to the time of his death in 
1945. His later discoveries were never 
published because rocket research be- 
came a military secret during World 
War II. 

Goddard lived long enough to see 
many of his inventions used during the 
war. Unfortunately, he didn’t live long 
enough to see the rocket used in explor- 
ing outer space. But if and when a rocket 
reaches the moon, probably it will be 
the type first planned by Dr. Goddard. 
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These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 
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OT BAD,” Jimmy Ferguson shouted, 

his eyes following the spinning 
ball. The play stopped as the ball 
whizzed through the air. 

The grin faded from Jimmy’s face. He 
stood glued to the spot, eyes wide with 
horror. The ball was heading straight for 
old Mr. Cramm’s living-room window! 

Crash! The ball shattered the glass. 

“Scatter, fellows!”’ Jimmy shouted and 
started to run. 

Boys ran in all directions. Jimmy ran 
as fast as his short, chubby legs would 
carry him. He didn’t stop until he was 
within the safety of his own room. Out 
of breath, he stood near the window and 
peered down into the deserted street. 

Suddenly he saw Mr. Cramm. The 
gray-haired man stood in front of the 
broken window, waving his cane furi- 
ously. 

Jimmy watched the angry old man. 
He shuddered to think what would hap- 
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BROKEN 
WINDOW 


By Ernest S. KELLY 
Illustrated by Epwin SCHMIDT 


pen if Mr. Cramm caught any of the 
boys responsible. Then the fear slipped 
away, leaving Jimmy with-a vague feel- 
ing of shame. 

Surely the old man wouldn’t be too 
angry if he knew how the window got 
broken? 

Jimmy opened his door and started 
down the stairs. It wasn’t fair to run 
away and leave Mr. Cramm to pay for 
the glass. Suddenly he stopped, his hands 
tightening on the bannister. Doubts, 
dark and frightening, gripped him. 

Why should he take all the blame? 

It wasn’t even his ball! 

Besides, if he went to Mr. Cramm with 
the truth, he’d have to tell on the boys. 

He couldn’t do that, he couldn’t tat- 
tle! 

No, he couldn’t face the old man 
alone. Dismayed, he went back to his 
room and flung himself across the bed, 
unhappy and undecided. 
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Then an idea flashed across his mind. 
Why not get all the boys together and 
go to old Mr. Cramm’s in a bunch and 
explain? 

Excited, Jimmy sprang from the bed. 
Yes, he’d do it! A smile flashed across his 
face. Wait. Would the gang feel like do- 
ing that? His face clouded. They all re- 
garded Mr. Cramm as an old fusspot, a 
busybody. He shrugged. 

It was worth a try, anyway. 

Determined, he ran downstairs and 
grabbed up the telephone. One by one, 
he called up all the gang. ‘They agreed 
to talk it over. 

Twenty minutes later Jimmy went out 
into the garden and faced his chums. 
Nervously he started to explain. 

Some of the boys looked at him as if 
seeing him for the first time. Was he 
crazy? Others nodded their heads in 
agreement. 

Then, Alec Simms, one of the older 
boys, laughed. “Why should we go to 
Cramm, anyway?” he sneered. “Let the 
old boy find out for himself. It will give 








“All right, now let’s see you 
teach him not to fetch my paper.” 
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him something to do for a change,” 

Jimmy chewed his lip, almost sorry he 
had called the bunch together. 

“Well, it’s a matter of sportsmanship,” 
he began slowly. “After all, we did break 
his window and even old man Cramm 
is entitled to a fair deal. 

“Besides,” he went on hurriedly, “we 
want the ball back, and the only way to 
get it is to ask him for it.” 

Nobody spoke. Had he failed? 

“I’m not afraid of him, anyway,” he 
said. “I’m going, even if I have to go 
alone!” 

Without another word he turned and 
walked rapidly toward Mr. Cramm’s 
house. 

Pale but determined, he walked up 
the front steps and pressed a shaking 
finger against the doorbell. ‘There was a 
shuffling noise behind him. Startled, 
Jimmy turned and his eyes widened. 
The whole gang stood there, shuffling 
awkward feet. 

Alec Simms spoke up. “We couldn’t 
let you come alone, Jimmy,” he said. 

Jimmy blinked. “Thanks, fellows.” 

Then the door burst open and Mr. 
Cramm glared out at them, eyebrows 
twitching. 

“Well?” he bellowed. 

Jimmy felt the old man’s eyes boring 
into him and shivered. He looked 
around at the boys. They stood there 
silently. 

“Well, speak up, lad,” the old man 
roared. “What do you want?” 

‘“‘We—we came to tell you that we 
broke your window, sir,” Jimmy stam- 
mered. 

“Oh, you did, did you?” The old man 
stepped back. “Come in.” 

The boys tramped into a dark hallway 
and followed Mr. Cramm into a large 
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living room. Wind swished through the 
broken glass and ruffled the curtains. 

Wide-eyed, the gang stared around. 
Pictures of baseball teams covered every 
wall. Old, faded pictures in which all 
the players wore long, handlebar mus- 
taches! 

Someone laughed nervously. Jimmy’s 
breath caught in his throat. 

Suddenly the old man started to laugh. 
He laughed until the tears ran down his 
face. The boys stared in awkward, star- 
tled silence. It was the first time they 
had heard Mr. Cramm laugh! 

Mr. Cramm blew his nose and faced 
the boys. His watery old eyes twinkled. 

“I knew you boys broke my window,” 
he chuckled. 

Suddenly ashamed, the boys all started 
talking at once. 

Mr. Cramm held up a huge hand. 
“Forget it,” he said, “That’s nothing. I 
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smashed lots of windows in my day. The 
important thing is that you boys were 
men enough to admit it!”’ 

Jimmy could hardly believe his ears. 
He turned and looked at his chums. 
Their faces were shining with happy re- 
lief. 

The old man got busy. He hunted 
around and scooped up bats, gloves and 
several autographed balls. 

“Here,” he said. “Take all these bats 
and stuff. Get lots of practice. You've 
got the main thing—sportsmanship. Now 
learn how to play real baseball!” 

The boys, loaded down, trooped out 
into the hall. 

Jimmy looked at Mr. Cramm. 

“Will you be our coach, Mr. Crammp” 
he asked. | 

“Of course,” Mr. Cramm nodded. 
“But let’s move home plate to face the 
open lot instead of my windows.” 
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September’s here again and everyone 
is well supplied with paper, pencils, cray- 
ons, and paints so send in your contribu- 
tions to The Penglet Press, Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. And before we 
forget it, welcome back to our old friends 
and new readers, too. 

Peterkin, Publisher 
Petunia, Editor 


THE LEAVES 
By Susan Wilks, Age 11 


The leaves are falling downward, 
Around and around they’re whirled 
Like ladies on a dance floor 
In their skirts are twirled. 
They’re just like lovely butterflies 
Playing in a meadow green. 
Fluttering in and out and round about, 
That’s how they look when they are 
seen. 
But now when they are on the ground 
They make a nice good crackling 
sound. 
Walk in them, that I like to do 
I also think that you do, too. 


OUR CATS 
By Cindy Treadwell, Age 7 


We have two cats, one named Sooty 
and one named Smoky. Every morning I 
go downstairs and get the two kittens, 
bring them up to my room and put them 
under the covers. 

My brother Danny always comes into 
my room and walks out with a cat. 

Every night we have to shut the doors 
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that lead upstairs, because the cats always 
come upstairs. 

Once I saw Dick (he’s the dog that be- 
longs to the landlord) with Smoky; in 
fact Smoky was cornered in our flower 


bed. 


ANSWERS TO PuzZLEs: “B” Birds: 1. Blue- 
bird 2. Bob-white 3. Blackbird 4. Bald 
eagle 5. Blue jay 6. Baltimore oriole 
7. Barn swallow 8. Bittern. 
Hidden Countries: America, Canada, 
Mexico, China, Greece, Spain, Italy, 
England, Switzerland, France. 
What Burs Do You Know?: burglar, bur- 
lap, burnish, Burgundy, Burma, bury, 
burly, burn, burst. 
Scrambled Limerick: 
There was an old man in a tree, 
Who was horribly bored by a bee, 
When they said, “Does it buzz?” 
He replied, “Yes, it does, 
It’s a regular brute of a bee.” 


ANSWERS TO RipDLEs: 1. A cat has claws 
at the end of his paws, and a comma.is a 
pause at the end of a clause. 2. A safe rob- 
bery. 3. Because they just can’t bear 
them. 4. Her chauffeur. 5. Yes, every 
night when they fly up to roost. 6. Be- 
cause they must make a little go a long 
way. 7. A dog can have fleas, but a flea 
can’t have dogs. 8. The side you haven't 
eaten. 9. It was Knight (night) time 
then. 10. They both have crowns. 11. 
Both need a good batter. 12. The fence. 
13. It spends its quarters getting full. 
14. A coward. 
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A ROCKET TRIP TO VENUS 
By Patricia Anne Thomas, Age 10 


Let’s pretend I’m going to Venus and 
asked you to come along, and of course 
you say “Yes.” So we begin to plan our 
trip. First we need to get a rocket ship. 
Now we can’t buy a rocket ship just any- 
where, so we have to inquire around a 
little. We look for a ship, and after a few 
weeks we find one. After making sure it’s 
the right kind, we begin our journey. 

As we look from our window, we see 
that the earth looks much like the globe 
does, but much bigger. When we began 
our trip you may have thought you were 
a little young for such a long trip, but 
when we finally get there, we’re at least 
twenty. 

The minute we land we get into our 
space suits and climb down the eighty- 
foot ladder and begin to see the sights. 
Venus is a wonderful place with the 
many colors of rocks and high moun- 
tains. 


SOUNDS 
By Nancy Conner oA 
Age 10 


Bells ring, 
Whistles toot, 
Canaries sing, 
Owls hoot. 


Kittens purr, 

Puppies growl, 
Motors whirr, 
Coyotes howl. 


Parrots talk, 
Mice squeak, 
Geese squawk, 
Boards creak. 


We spend many lovely days on Venus 
seeing mountains and taking some of the 
lovely rocks for souvenirs. But all too 
soon we have to start for Earth and home. 

As we sail through space, we suddenly 
see a falling star coming straight toward 
the rocket ship, and then—and then I 
wake up! 


FISH IN THE SEA 
By Janet Carol Purlee, Age 9 


Once I saw some fish in the sea, 

I don’t see why they’re afraid of me, 
I won’t hurt them, 

They had might as well know 

That I’m not a fishes’ foe. 


They dart around as if to say, 
We don’t like you, 

Stay away! 

But they had might as well know, 
That I’m not a fishes’ foe. 





PACK HORSE by Dana Seeley, Age 10 











How Many Worlds 
the World Is! 


How many worlds the world is! 
For every kind of being 
There is a special kind of world 
According to its seeing. 


For bees, a world of fragrant flowers, 
For cats, a world of mice, 

For spouting whales, and polar bears, 
A winter world of ice. 


For ducks, a water world of ponds, 
For clams, a world of sand, 
For frogs, a meadow world of swamps, 


For cows, of pasture land. 


For caterpillars, strange but real, 
(Such fuzzy, creeping things! ) 
A magic world of sleep that wakes 


In butterflies with wings. 


A world for everything that lives, 
A world for you and me, 
Containing all the creature worlds 
Of earth and air and sea. 


By FLORENCE P. JANSSON 





